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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE REPORT 



This Final Evaluation Report serves i^lpree purposes; 

A. It fulfills the requireirent of the^ Office of Experimental 
Programs of the Louisiana State Department of Education 
(memorandum of October ^, 157^) and it provides informa- 
tion used to monitor and evaluate the activities of the 
Carver/Lauless Career Development Program for the 197^-75 
school year. This is the second action year of the 
program. The program became operational August 1, 1973, 
but did not function fully (program-uise) until January 
1, 197^ of the first project year. 

B. This report includes a brief description of the project, 
the identification of the program objectives (product and 
process) for this year, and the observations and recom- 
mendations of the evaluation team as the program moves 
touard attainment of the project's objectives. The 
substance of the report covers the time span from July 

1, 197^* through June 30, 1975. 

C. This final evaluation report concerns itself with both 
product and process objectives. Such ^valuation is 
essential in that It helps identify^ problem areas uhich 
surfaced, during the second action year, by comparing the 
planned program with the program which uas actually 
implemented during 197^1-75. The discrepancies between the 
planned and actual program ar^ detected and recorded. 
These data serve, therefore, to indicate the adjustments 
needed to improve the direction and processes of the 
program for the final action year. 

PROJECT IIVFORMATIOIM 

A. Background Information 

The Carver/Lauless Career Development is a K-12 
approach to career education and career development 
geared to the needs of economically disadvantaged children 
and youth of the Desire and Lower Ninth Ward areas of 
Neu Orleans. It is, in fact, a continuation of previous 
career education and occupational preparation efforts 
spent in these tuo communities under the EPOP program for 
the academic years 1970-71 through 1972-73. 

It is the intent of this project in career develop- 
ment to adequately prepare lou-incgme students, beginning 
with the kindergarten and elementary grades, foi a 
responsible and productive life by providing a realistic 
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vieu paint about the dignity of uork and knowledge 
concerning possible vocational choices, and to implement 
such occupational awareness on the secondary level uith 
skills that are salable at the entry level of the job 
market. / 

At the primary and elementary grade levels Desire 
and Louer Ninth Ward children come to school uith 
negative self concepts of their ability to function in 
^ the worlds of communication, books and uork. Their home 
experiences are not tied to the written uord nor to the 
utilization of academically learned skills. Too often, 
they lack a success, model after uhich; they can pattern 
their own behaviors and their oun aspirations, A 
majority of the children of these" tuo areas knou little, 
if anything, about vocational options open to themw For 
the most part they are privileged to experience little 
else but the uorld of the welfare check, or hand-to-mouth 
existance supported by a parent or guardian uho uorks on 
a day-to-day basis, if at all. At the secondary level, 
students from the Desire area are often average and mark 
time until they may legally leave school at age 16, Both 
areas are knoun unfavorably because' they are among the 
areas knoun .and reported to have the highest rates of 
dropout in metropolitan (\|euj Orleans?. 

The Carver/Lauless Career Development Program uas 
planned to utilize career education and career development 
concepts and activities of demonstrated value (EPOP) for 
the boys and girls, children and youth of these tuo 
depressed areas. The overall project objectives uhich 
define the thrust and intent of the' program uere formu- 
lated through careful consideration of the needs, 
abilities and aspirations of the clientel that the program 
was designed to serve. 

B, Local,e " } 

(\leuj Orleans, uith a population of 593,^71 people, is 
the largest city in the state. Compared to a total state 
population of 3,6^*3,180 people, the IMeu Orleans population 
represents about one-sixth of the total .population of 
Louisiana. The tujo target areas of this project represent 
tuo of the most densely populated areas in metropolitan * 
(\leuj Orleans, 

Approximately 12,000 children and youth attend the 
elementary and secondary schools in the tuo sections of 
I\ieuj Orleans, targeted for service by this project, namely 
the Desire area and" the Louer Ninth Ward. The Statistical 
Profile of the Model Cities Program of IMeu Orleans 
indicates that these tuo areas have become identified in 



theminds of their inhabitants as "ghetto", with the 
residents of the two areas socially, economically and 
physically isolated from the mainstreams of community 
life. ^ • 

* 

The Desire area encompasses the city's largest 
public housing project and the greatest number of sub- 
standard family dwellings. The area is predominately 
Black. Nearly three^fourths of the employed "males and 
four-fi-fths of the employed females of the area work 
in lowi-paying, unskilled jobs. Over fifty per cent of ■ 
the families living in the Desire area earn less than 
S3, ODD. DO annually. The degree of depression measured 
by such things as percentage of public welfare, 
juvenile crime rate and level of educational attainment 
further underscore the extent to which the Desire area 
is disadvantaged. 

The Lower Ninth LJard has a population nf more than 
12,qDD people and, like the Desire residents, more 
than a majority of them (6D%) earn less than $3,DDD.DD 
annually. The serious economic condition of the inhabi- 
tants is reflected in the excessive number of abandoned 
or poorly maintained homes. Ths general level of public 
services (public amenities)provided to Lower Ninth LJard 
residents (streets, drainage, lighting, sanitation, 
recreation and education) tend to add to the general 
depression of the area and its inhabitants. Like the 
Desire area, the Lower Ninth LJard is also densely 
populated by Black people. 

Variable Identification £nd Description 

1. Institutional Variables 



a. Students 



Approximately 12 ,DDD -children and youth attend 
the elementary and secondary schools of the Desire 
and Lower Ninth LJard areas. The students (K-12) 
who attend the eleven schools nerved by this- pro- 
ject are predominantly Black. The program is 
designed to impact on all of. the st.jdents of all 
the participating schools via classroom presenta- 
tion of career development information, experiences 
and services. 

b. Classroom Teachers 

All teachers in the targeted schools are involved 
in the- program. They are assisted by Career Coordi- 
nators in planning, and expediting their instructional 
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programs.* Coordinators also assist teachers through 
special demonstration lessons. 

c. School Principals 

The Principals of the eleven schools involved 
participate in the program in appropriate uays, i.e. 
in -appropriate processes^, activities and events. 

d. Career Coordinators 

The project provides for three career specialists 
to coordinate the activiti.es of the program througii 
the three administrative levels — elementary, middle/ 
junior high and senior high. ' A Career Coordinator is 
supposed to be assigned to each level. 

The major responsibility of the coordinators 
reflect the grade level of the schools Ho which they 
are 'assigned. Their functions include assisting , 
teachers and principals in the planning, implementing, 
coordinating and operating of their programs; 
providing demonstration lessons and appropriate 
instructional career materials; conducting small-and- 
large-group counseling sessions with students dealing 
with career auaraness, occupational information, 
career choices, attitudes toward uork, uork habits/ 
SGlf-concepts and job-related skills. In adjJition,- 
they confer with * teachers about instructional- 
problems, strategies, instructional materials, guides, 
rqsource-bnit.s, lesson plans, field trips, resource . 
persons, career day activities, career exhibits and 
displays. The career coordinator at the high school 
level has the additional responsibility of -securing, 
placing and supervising on-the-job experiences of 
senior high school students. 

The Elementary School Career Coordinator and the 
Middle/Junior Hiyh School Coordinator are fully 
r^espo'nsible to the Project Director. The Q3J 
Coordinator, however, is responsible to both the 
Principal 'of Carver Senior High School and to the 
D.irectDi:^;\of the Project. 

e. Semi-skilled Core Instructors 

One and one-half instructors ujho are vocationally 
certified instruct at the middle school level in 
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extended classes in three semi-skill courses: 
— .building trgdes; 

* '< 
child care: - t 

food handling. - ' 

They are responsible for planning, developing .and 
coordinating instruction in the three semi-skill • 
core courses. They- are directly responsibly to' * 
the Principal ^of the Middle School. . ' 

f. Project Director • ^/ 

The Director is. th'e singular administrator of the 
project. "He serves in a full-time capacity and has 
had successful, .teaching and- administrative (federal, 
program) experience. Ip general, the P-roject Director 
provides supervision .and direction to personnel , 
assigned to the project. In addition; the project 
administrator provides overall administration, manage- 
ment, leadership,- coordination .^and communi*cation 
within the program. • ' " * 

<ql Consultants ' - . 

Specialists io career education and career "dev.el-op 
ment are "budgeted" to serve as consultants for 
in-service education for classroom teachers uho are 
participants in the program. 

h. Evaluators 4^ 

• Specialists in evaluation who are external to the 
school system are employed^by contract to conduct 
the evaluation of the' program. Members of the evalu- 
ation team are trained at ^the doctorate level and 
have had successful experience in testing and 
rr.sasuremBnt, counseling, administering federal 
projects, writing proposals, serving as consultants 
and^Evaluating programs. 

i. Advisory Committee 

An advisory committee composed of representatives 
from the local educational agency, other educational 
and social institutions, and community agencies,, the 
Chamber of Commerce, local Title III Committee, and 
parents has been seated to act in an advisory capacity 
to the. Project D.irector during the operation of the 
project. 
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a. Organization 

The organizational structure is a three-level 
(K-12) approach — elementary,- middle/ junior high, 
senior high school ~ to career education and 
career development geared to the needs of the 
economically deprived students uho live in either 
the Desire or the Louer Ninth LJard area of IMeu 
Orleans. The program is designed so as to develop 
career awareness of students of the seven elementary 
schools, to provide career exploration and semi- 
skilled training of overaged students and potential 
dropouts among the middle school and junior high 
school populations and to prepare, through career 
knguledge, -job-skills training and on-the-job 
experience for senior high school students of Carver 
Senior High School. All .admi-nistrative tiers provide 
instruction, skills training and in-field experiences 
through, the structure of regular classrooms, school 
shops and school laboratories. At the senior high 
schodl level, on-the-job training in industrial arts 
is provided through this program. 

Three Career Coordinators assist the Project 
Director, the participating teachers, the semi- 
skills core instructors, and the targeted school 
population in those activities and events detailed 
in the project proposal as their resppnsibili ties. 

b. " Content 

The total program (K-12) emphasizes the con.tent 
areas of career information and career 'development. 

Emphasis -at the elementary school level is on 
career awareness and career informatdori. 'These are 
developed through the World-of-!iIork Pi^ogramJ The 
development of acceptable self concepts and realistic 
attitudes touiard careers are also curriculum 'thrusts 
* at the elementary school level. 

Curriculum design for the middle and gunfor high ^ 
school levels builds- upon and expands upon* the 
World-of-Wo'rk concepts, formuldted , at the elementary, 
level. An essential aspect of the program at this 
level is provision of semi-skill training and Economic 
supplements during school and'in the summer time for 
the overaged students anij , potential dropout and 
salable skills for students uho must termi'hate their 



formal schooling and enter into the LJorld of LJork 
The three semi-skill courses offered at the middle 
school are builoing trades, child care- and food 
handling. The program at this level seeks to 
provide the students with an understanding of the 
relationship of core academic subjects to their 
chosen career fields and to semi-skill training. 

. At the senior high school level the program 
focuses on more in-depth exploration through 

-ccji-eer knowledge, career development, skills 
training and actual on-the-job or simulated on-the- 
job experience. The .programs offered at this level 
which emphasize simulated on-the-job experiences are 
clerical and health preparations. On-the-job ■ 
experiences are provided in the industrial arts 
program. Specific courses that are available to the 
targeted populations^ at this level are: 

— in the health occupations - Practical [\lursina 
I ano II; ^ 

— in Industrial Arts - on-^the-job training; 

— in clerical occupations - Pre-cooperative 
Clerical Block ard the Office Simulations Block. 



c. 



Methodology 



In attempting tc enrich curricula content and 
experiences, the program employs the use of such 
career and vocational materials as work habit-rating 
scales; career information questionnaires; interest 
aptitude, and ability tests; books, filmstrips, 
career kits and the LJcrld-of -LJork Program. In 
addition, other audio-visual approaches are used, such 
as career exhibits, posters, career displays, caree- 
days, and individual student projects. Field trips'" 
are an integral part of the program at all levels. 
At ohe senior high school level simulation to real 
business World experiences are employed as well as 
on-the-job experiences in the" real ujorld. 

' Classroom teachers are encouraged to shou evidence 

?n f^^^f^T^'fu^^^ ^^^^^ instructional- programs. 
To facilitate this, the Caresr Coordinators assist* 
teachers through providing demonstration teachinq, 
sample lesson plans, instructional guides, resource 
outlines, in addition to the overt support they 
provide in helping teachers to identify to plan and 
to execute appropriate in-field ej<periences and 
on-the-job training. 
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The utaff of the neuly created Jab Placement 
Office. have uarked out support arrangements 
(counseling, instructing, interviewing, screening 
for placement, and placing) to help execute the 
counseling services, the instructional activities 
and the educational experiences detailed in the 
project proposal for the senior high school component. 

d. Facilities 

The participating schools and their locations are: 

. Desire Area 



Elementary Schools 

Henderson H. Dunn School 
Helen S. Edwards School 
Robert R. Moton, School 

St. Philip thp^ Apostle Catholic School (K-8) 

Middle School 

Carver Middle School 

I Senior High School 

Carver Senior" High School 

Lower Ninth Ward Area 

Elementary Schools 

Joseph A. Hardin School 
Alfred"' Lawless School 
Macarty School 

Junior High School 



- Alfred Lawless Junior High School 

Senior High School 

Carver Senior High School 

Existing facilities of these schools are available 
to project participants. These facilities include ^ 
classroom space , instructional equipment , shop and 
laboratory space and equipment and administrative 
office space. 
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Career Centers are established in each of the 
seven elementary schools involved. The centers house 
films, filmstrips, tapes, records and books relating 
to occupational information and career awareness. 

The project officec^is located in Carver Senior 
High School and accommodates the project staff and 
■ , the records of the projects. 

/ ' . ^ " 

III. CDMPDIMENT OBJECTIl/E FOR THE SECOND OPERATIONAL YEAR 

A. Product Evaluation Findings 

1. Elementary School Component 

The objective^ of the Elerpentary Component of 
the Carver/Lauless Career Development Program 
are to: 

(a) provide students lijith information about a 
varisty of occupational and vocational options, 

(b) .create a desirable attitude with regard to ths 
^dignity of work, and 

(c) guide the students toward development of sound 
occupational aspi rat ions • 

Seven elementary schools (Dunn, Edwards, Moton, 
Hardin^ Lauless, Macarty and St. Philip the Apostle, 
are participating in this projec^t. The elementary 
advisor is responsible for this component of the 
program which involves working with teachers and 
, pupils in 1B9 classrooms of these schools.. He 

spends one day bi-weekly in each school, and visits 
each classroom* at least once each month. 

\ Since the conception of the program, -the 

elementary adviso'^r has prepared end distributed 
information concerning occdpations. He has also 
developed a twenty-eight page mimkigraphed booklet. 
Suggested Activities and Information on Career 
Development at the Elementary Level , which was 
distributed to all elementary teachers in the 
program as well as their principals, district super- 
intendents and key administrative .personnel in the 
central office. In addition, the elementax^y 
advisor has prepared (a) two Suggested Unit Out- 
lines on Career Development , one for the prl-mary 
level (grades 1-3) and one for the Intermediate 
level (grades if-6),' and (b) a sixteen page mimeo- 
<i|raphed booklet, Activities for Developing Career 
Concepts for use in grades *K-5. 
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Essentiality, at the primary level, the Unit 
Outline^ deals effectively and in depth uith the 
basic concepts of the value of work. The unit is 
tited in uith the social studies area and addresses 
itself to an identification, of workers in the ^ 
home^ community, and city at the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
^rade levels respectively., Jn addition,, specific 
, jobs (nurse and postman) are introduced^* as a means 
"of developing awareness of their role in the world 
of work* and their importance in society. Activities . 
. for D evelopirug Career Concepts at .the K-5 level 
presents Concepts , Performance Objectives , Lists of 
Materials , A Lesson Capsule and suggested Observations 
for each activity. 

Demonstration lessons referred to. above are 
conducte^d by the elementary vocational advisor in 
all elementary classrooms involved in the project. 
In addition to the materialq^ already described, he 
also utilizes filmstrips, tape recorders, an.d othe^j^^^ 
non-book materials. '^"-^ 

During each school visit an effort is mede to 
visit as many classes as possible. From eight to ten 
informal teacher conferences are held each day and 
large and small group meetings with teachers are held 
on a regular basis. In addition, he meets with 
teachers at regularly established faculty meetings of 
each schoo.l as well as with individuals or small 
groups on, demand to discuss specific problems such as 
utilization of (Jorld of LJcrk materials tc their best 
advantage,, scheduling of special demonstration lessons 
for a particular social studies unit an.l planning ,fgr 
suitable field trips for various class groups. ^ 

This contact with, teachers has provided .a 
vehicle for the exchange of ideas and the development 
of concepts for specific lessons or uniis.' A * 
tangible result of these meetings is the Suggested \ 
Uni b Outline s for primary and intermediate levels 
already discussed. 

Career Centers have been, established ih^^each of 
the seven elementary schools involved. These centers 
have filmstrips, films, tapes, records, and books 
related to social studies units and occupational 
preparation. In addition, each staff member has been 
•furnished a copy of the LJorld of (iJork , A ' Handbook on 
Dccupational - \/ocatidnal Guidance in the Elementary 
Grades, by 'C.J. Dunn and B.F. Payne. 
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Performance Dbjectiv/e §^ • 

o 

The students in the C/LCDP, grades K-5, uill increase 
their accupational knauledge as indicated by their 
identifying occupations from pictures. It is expected 
that the post-test mean uill be five occupations more 
than the pre-test mean. 

In order to' meet the requirements of this objective, 
it uas necessary to develop a series of pictures, 
required by the objective, to be used to determine the 
extent of the knowledge of occupations possessed by 
students in grades K-5. 

In order to determine the occupations to be used in - 
this test, the evaluator and the elementary vocational 
advisor visited several elementary classes in the 
Carver/Lauless Career Development Program, talked to 
the students in these classes, and^from these contacts 
and insights, developed a list of twenty different 
occupations to be included in the test. The elementary 
school advisor then took numerous color slides in 
appropriate environmental s^ettings from which twenty 
slides were selected for use in the picture identifica- 
tion test required by this objective. Since the test 
requires the child .to identify vacations from a 
picture and since students in grades one and three 
can|t write all the words they use in their vocabulary, 
it is necessary to administer the test individually 
to each student. This was done by using teachers, 
parentis and some high school students. 

The performance objective identifies the target 
group for this test as being "15 percent random sample 
of s.tudents, grades 1 and 3" of the seven elementary 
schools involved in the project. The random sample 
was realized by choosing the 5th, IDth, 15th, 20th, 
and 25th students as their names were listed on the 
class roll in -grades 1 and 3 in each of the seven 
elementary school^ involved: Edwards, Moton> Dunn, 
St.. Philip the Apostle, Hardin, Lawless, and Macarty. 
The picture identification ,test was administered first 
during the month o*" November, 197^1. Post testing was 
done during the month of April, 1975. 

As indicated, performance objective ^#1 would be 
successfully realized if the post-test mean was five 
occupations more than the pre-test mean. The- 
analysis of change in the number of occupations 
identified or matched by students Is indicated in the 
table on the following page: 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE AMOUNT OF CHANGE IN THE NUMBER OF 
OCCUPATIONS IDENTIFIED OR MATCHED. BY STUDENTS 



Grade 


No. of 


Mean Number 
Identified 


of Occupations 
or Matched 


Difference 


Students 


Pre-test 


Post-test 


in Means 


1 


101 


lif.2673 


.17.5ifif6 


3.2773 


3 


105 


15.0571 


ia.9U3 


3.8572' 


Totals 


206 


1i».6699 


ia.2if2'7 


3.5728 



This table shaus that 206 students took the 
picture identification test. The mean number of 
occupations identified or matched on the pre-test 
uas 1^.6699. The mean number of occupations 
identified or matched on the post-test uas 18.2^127. 
The difference in means was 3.5728. 

This is 1.^*272 less than the expected increase of 
five. Therefore, ue must conclude that the program 
did not produce an increase of five between the pre- 
and post-test means and, therefore, performance 
objective #1 was not realized.' 

Performance Dbjec.tive #2 

The students in the C/LCDP, grades 1-5, will 
improve their attitudes towards work as indicated by 
ratings by teachers of work habits in the classroom 
and results of Attitudes Towards [jJork Questionnaire . 
It is expected that the mean post-test score will 
be 10 percent greater than the mean pre-test score 
on the (jJork Habits Rating Scale 'and the- Attitudes 
Toward bJor k Questionnaire^ 

The performance- objective identifies the target 
group for the liJork Habits Rating Scale as a random 
sample of 1DD students in grade 5. The target 
group for the Attitudes Toward hlork Questionnaire 
is a random sample of 100 students in grades 2 
and U. 

In compliance with this objective, the two 
instruments indicated above were prepared and 
administered as prescribed to grade*5 in the schools 
involved. The pre-test was administered in 
November 197^1 and the post-test in May 1975. The 
data from the two instruments were collected, scored 
and are presented in the following tables: 
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A COMPARISON OF THE PRE AND POST WORK HABITS RATINGS 
MADE BY THE "CLASSROOM TEACHERS ON STUDENTS 
PARTICIPATING IN THE C/LCDP 



School 


No. of 

Students 


Mean Pre- 
Test Score 


Mean Post- 
Test Score 


Difference 


Percent 
Gain 


Dunn 

Eduards 

Hardin 

Lauless 

Macarty 

Moton 

St. Philip 


18 
16 
17 
17 
18 
16 
18 


31.6666 
35.0625 
29.29t*1 
36.3529 
32.3889 
30.1250 
31.tftftftf 


3t*.5000 
37.0625 
33.t*706 
38.76tf7 
35.6667 
3t*.Q625 
32.2728 


2.833t* 
2.0000 
U.M65 
2.t*118 
3.2728 
3.9375 
.833t* 


3.U73& 

5.70tf1 
l't.2570 ' 

6.63t*3 
10.1201 
13.0705 

2.6502 


Totals 


120 


32.3167 


35,0833 


2.7666 


8.5611 , 



The scoring of this questionnaire was on a four- 
point scale. The behavior of students uias rated -in 
the categories of: 



a. Always 

b. Most of the time 

c. Sometimes 

d. Never 



four point value 
three point value 
two point value 
one point value 



The table above presents a comparison of the pre 
and post work habits ratings made by the fifth grade 
classroom teachers in each of the project schools. 

^^Sn^^'""^"^^ abjective required a random sample 
of 100 students. However, in order to insure that 
we would have a.t least 100 present for the post test 
It was necessary to test more than the "100 requia-ed. 
The attendance on the p6st testing days was better 
than -expected, therefore, the data used represents a 
larger sample than originally planned. 

Twenty-five teachers administered the hJork Habits 
Rating Scale to 120 fifth graders. The mean pr.e-telt 
score was 32.3167 and the mean post-test score was 
35.0833. This represents a difference in these two 
means of 2.7666. The resultant percent gain is 
8.5611. Since it was- expected that the mean post- 
test score would be 10 percent greater than the 
mean pre-test score, %,e must conclude that this part 
of performance objective #2 was not achieved. 

The second scale 'used in. measuring student ' 
attitudes towards work was the Attitudes Toward Work 
Questionnair e. • ^ — ■ 



This performance abjective identifies the target 
group for Attitudes Touiard (Jork Questionnaire as a 
random sample of 100 students in grades 2,k,G and 8. 
It should be noted that only St. Philip the Apostle 
School has an eighth grade. The .Attitudes Touiard 
LJork Questionnaire was first administered in 
NouBmber 197t» and a second time in May 1975. 

•At the beginning of this action year all measuring 
instruments were reviewed and evaluated relative to 
their effectiveness. At this time the Attitudes Toward 
(Jork Questionnaire was revised. Grades 2 and U were ~ 
administered a ten item questionnaire and grades 6 and 
8 a twenty item questionnaire. Therefore, the results 
are presented in two, rather .than in one table. 

A COMPARISON OF THE PRE-Af\ID POST-SCORES ON THE 
ATTITUDE TOWARD UORK INVENTORY MADE BY STUDENTS 
IN THE 2ND AND UTH GRADE PARTICIPATING IN C/LCDP 



Grade 
Level 


No, of 
Students 


Mean Pre- 
Test Score 


Mean Post- 
Test Score 


Percent 
Gain 


2 


120 


23.t*917 


27.7833 


5.t*981 




115 


21.930t* . 


2U.3&52 


11.102t* 



As indicated in the table above, the mean post- 
test score far the second grade classes was 27.7833, 
This reflects a gain of 5.^981% or approximately 
^.5% less than the anticipated 10% gain. The mean 
post-test score for the fourth grade classes was 
2^.3652. This indicates- a gain of 11.1G2i*% .ar 
approximately 1.1% more than the expected 10% gain. 



A COMPARISOIM OF THE PRE-AI\ID POST-TEST SCORES OI\l 
THE ATTITUDE TOWARD liDRK INl/EfMTORY MADE BY STUDENTS 
IIM GRADES 6 AND 8 PARTICIPATING II\I C/LCOP 



Grade 
Level 


l\lo. of 
Students 


Mean Pre- 
Test Score 


Mean Post- 
Test Score 


Percent 
Gain 


6 


71 


50.3239 


^49.^930 


-1.6511 


8 


20 


52.8000^ 


51.7000 


-2.0833 
— 



As indicated in the table above, the mean post- 
tsst score for sixth grade classes uas ^9.^930. The 
mean post-test score for the eighth grade class2s uas 
51.7000. When pre-and post-test scores' uere compared, 
the percent of gain for the 6th grade uas -1.6511 and. 
the percent of gain for the 8th grade uas -2.0833^ In 
each case the desired 10% increase' uas not realized. 
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2. Middle and Junior High School Component 
Performance Objective #1 

The over-aged potential dropout students partici- 
pating in the C/LCDP semi-skill core program at 
Carver Middle School uill respond positively to the 
activities provided them as indicated by: 

*(a) 6D percent average daily attendance during the 
197^-75 scho.ol year; 

(b) 8D percent of them successfully completing 
enough credits to move to the next grade level; 

(c) 9D percent of the students enrolled uill remain 
in the program until the end of the school vear, 
197^-75. ^ ' 

V 

Enrollment in C/LCDP^ courses in the Carver Middle 
School for 197^1-75 is sh)'oujn in the table belou: ' ' 

ENROLLMENT IN SEMLv-SKILLED COURSES 
DURING - 1975 



Semi-Skilled 
Courses 


Enrollment 


Left 
School 


Dropped 
Course 


Number 
Remaining 


Carpentry^ 
(1. section) 




□ 


2 


16 


Child Care 
(1 section) 


/ : 


1 


□ 


15 


Food Handling 
(1 section) 


f > 

/ ^ 


1 


1 


22 ■ 


TOTALS 


I 58 • ■ 


2 


' 3 


5-3 



Largest enrollment was in the Food Handling 
Course and smaAlest enrollment was in the Child 
Care Course dujing the 197i>-75 school year. 

From the initial enrollment of 58 students in 
October, ^Slh the total number of students dropped 
to 53 by the end of May, 1975. These losses were 
accounted 'for i'n that two students left school and 
three students dropped their semi-skilled courses. 
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Pupil uithdraual represented a 8.6% lass"* 
during Lhe school year or a holding pouer of 
91.^% for the semi-skilled courses. The program . 
this year, therefore, met the sub-objective 
criterion of 90% of the students enrolled remaining 
in the progr,am until the end of the school year,. 

The over-all percent of attendance for the year 
(197^-75) for the three semi-skilled classes was 
57.7%. The criterion for, meeting sub-objective (a) 
is set at 60% average daily attendance for the year. 
The program, therefore, failed by 2.3% to meet the 
criterion, of 60% attendance for the year set by the 
Eyaluation Design. However, one semi-skilled course, 
'Carpentry, did Exceed the criterion by 1%: (See 
table below). 



SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF OUER-AGED, POTENTIAL 
DROPOUT STUDENTS PARTICIPATING IN THE 
C/LCDP SEMI-SKILL COR^ PROGRAM 

V 



Semi-Skill 
Course 


No. of 

Students 
in Program 


Percentage of , "1 
Average Daily 
Attendance (1974-75) 


Carpentry 


18 


61 


Child Care 


16 


53 


Tood 
Handling 


2h 


59 


Total 


58 


57.7 

; 1. 



Still a third measure of the degree to which the 
over-aged, potential dropout students would respond 
positively to the educational activities provided 
them in the semi-skilled core program was the criterion 
set in the Evaluation Design that 80% of them would 
successfully complete their course work and move to 
the next grade level. Of the 53 students who remained 
in the program for the year, 49 or 90.56% of them 
passed allowing the criterion for this sub-objective 
(b) to be m-*-. Detailed data in support, of this 
sub-objectivE are included in the table which follows: 
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THE EXTENT THAT OUER-AGED, POTENTIAL DROPOUT STUDENTS 
PARTICIPATING IN THE CARUER SEMI-SHILL CORE PROGRAM 
REMAINED IN SCHOOL, IN THE PROGRAM, AND PASSED THEIR WORK 



Semi-skill 
Course 


Total 
Enrollment 


Left 
School 


DroDoed 
Course 


Number: ■ 
Remaining Passed 


Failed 


Carpentry 


18 


0 


n 


16 


Ik 


2 


Child Care 


16 


1 


0 


15 


15 


1 


Food 
Handling 




1 


1 


22 


20 




Total 


58 


2 


3 


53 




5 



Tuo-thirds or tuo df the three sub-acjsc:tives of 
Performance Objective #1 were, therefore, achieved 
during the 197^-75 schaal year. 



Performance Objective #2 

The students enrolled in the Carver Middle School 
skill coTe program will demonstrate knowledge and 
application of skills in Carpentry, Child Care, and 
Food Handling as indicated by ratings by their 
instructors. It is expected that 90% of the students 
uill earn s score of 70 percent or higher on the 
knowledge test(s) and that 90% ^of the s;budents uill 
earn a score of 70 perc.ent or higher on the performance 
tests. 

Neither on tlie Knowledge Tests nor on the Perfor- 
mance Tests in the three semi-skill courses did 90 
percent of the students earn a score of 70 percent or 
higher — the criterion set for measuring achievement 
of this objective. On the Knowledge Tests. for the 
three semi-skill courses, only 77.6 percent of all 
the students in these three courses earned 70 percent 
or higher; on the Performance Tests only 81.0 percent 
of the students earned 70 percent or higher. Only on 
the Performance Test for the Child Care Course did 
more than 90 percent of the ^students earn 70 percent 
or higher. The lowest percentage score nf students 
earning 70 percent or higher was on the< Performance 
Test in Carpentry. On the "whole, a higher percentage 
of students earned 70 p.ercent or higher on the 
Performance Tests than did the students on the 
Knowledge Tests. The data for measuring the degree of 
achievemei^t of this objective are presented in the two 
tables which follow: \ 
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THE NUMBER AND PERCENT 'OF STUDENTS IN THE C/LCDP 
SEMI-SKILL CORE PROGRAM EARNING A SCORE OF 70 
PERCENT OR HIGHER ON THE KNOWLEDGE TEST(S) 



Semi-skill 


Total No. of 
Students 


Students Earning 70 Percent or 
Higher on Knowledge Test(s) 


Course 


Enrolled 


Number 


Percent 


Carpentry 


18 




77. T/ 


Child Care 


16 


12 


75.00 


Food 
Handling 


Zh 


19 


79: 17 


Total 


' 58 


k5 


77.58 



THE NUMBER AND PERCENT OF STUDENTS IN THE C/LCDP 
SEMI-SKILL CORE PROGRAM EARNING A SCORE OF 70 
PERCENT OR HIGHER ON THE PERFORMANCE TEST(S) 



Semi-skiJLl 


Total I\lo. of 
Students 


Students Earning 70 Percent or • 
Higher on Performance Test(s) 


Course 


Enrolled 


Number 


Percent 


Carpentry 


18 


12 


&&,&& 


Child Care 


16 


15 


93.75 


Food 
Handling 


2k 


20 


83.33 


Total ■ 


58 


47 


81.03* 



The criteria set for Performance Objective. #2 
was not met during the 197^*-75 project year and 
this''objective, therefore, uas not realized at the 
proficiency level called for. 



Performance Objective #3 

The students in the C/LCDP, grades 6-9, uill 
improve their attitudes touai^d uork as indicated by 
ratings, by teachers, of Work Habits in the class- 
room and results from the Attitudes Touard LJork 
Questionnaire , It Is expected that the mean post- 
test uill be 10 percent greater than the mean pre- 
•test score on the LJorks Habits Rating Scale and the 
Attitudes Touard (Jork Questionnaire. 
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o/, r.io i^as .anticipated that, through the impact of 
C/LCDP at the Middle School and Junior High School 
, -levels, pupils in grades 6,7,8, and 9 tjould improve 
their work habits and uould improve their attitude 
toward work. Two measures were employed to determine 
this: A IJork Habits Rating Scale and an Att ituriPs 
Toward IJo rk Questionnaire . A random sanple of BO — " 
pupils for each grade was drawn and pupils' names 
were coded. 

The students in grades 6 and 8 were administered 
the Attitudes Toward IJork Questionnaire and the 
students of grades 7 and 9 were administered the Work 
Habits Rating Scale. 

In observing the results of the pre-test by the 
(Jork Habits Rating Scale , teachers rated seventh grade 
students lowest on: 

Starts an Time Uithaut Prompting 
Uses time Wisely 

In past-testing, the teachers seventh grade 
students rated them lauest an: 

Starts an Time Uithaut Pr^jmpting 
" Uarks Uithaut Direct Supervision 

At the ninth grade level, teachers rated pupils in 
pre-testing latuest in: . 

' Sees Next Step 

" Uarks Uithaut Direct Bupervisian . 

At the ninth grade level, 'teachers rated their 
students in ^past-testing lauest an:' 

— Sees IMext Step 
Completes Assignments'"* 

^ In bath pre-testing and past-testing af uark habits 
in the classroom, teachers of both seventh and ninth 

rn^^V'"'!^ "^^^nn ^^^^^ P^P^^^ hiQUsst on "Gets Alarig, 
Uith Peers" and "Presents a (Meat Appearance". In 
addition, students at both graqle levels uere also 
rated higb on "Is Safety-Conscious". 

.ho seventh grade level pupils made the greatest 

absolute gains .in: • 

— Follows Directions 

— Completes Assignments 
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At the ninth grade level pupils demonstrated the 
greatest absolute" gains, in: 

— Uses Time Wisely ' * 

— Starts on Time IJithbut Prompting ^ 

Baseline data were obtained through the first 
application of the (J ork Habits Rating Scale to a 160 
pupil sample that' uas- randomly selected from grades 
7 and 9. -The mean; pre-test score for .the sample-gf 
80 pupil^ draun frpm grade 7 uas'^iS.OI. The mean 
post-test score Tor the' same grade (grade 7) sample 
was 50.1-5. The percent of gain for the 7th grade 
on the (Jork Habits Rating Scale was 11.37. 

The mean pre-test - score for .the sample of 80 
pupils draun from grade 9 was ^^.3^. The njean post- 
test score for the 'same grade uas 50.51. The 
percent of gain foj* the 9th grade uas 13..99. 

When the mean pre-' and post-test scores uere 
compared for grade 7 and for grade 9, the .percent of 
gain exceeded JO^ p^ercent on pupil performance on the . 
Work Habits Rating ' Scale for each of the tuo grade 
levels. It was anticipated in the cri'iierion measure- 
ment that the mean post-test sco'res would result in 
at least a 10 percent -gain over the mean pre-test 
scores. Since the' gains for both .grade levels 
exceeded the 10% gain anticipated in the evaluation 

'-design, Performance Objective #3 was- achieved in' ■ ^ 
terms of improved work habits. Evidence thai: this 

•part of Objective jy3'ujas achieved can be^ found in 
the. table belou:, " 

A COMPARISON OF" THE PRE-A(\ID POST-lifORK HA0ITS 
^> RATINGS BY THE CLASSROOM TEACHERS ON ■ 

STUDENTS PARTICIPATING IN THE. C/LCDP ■ , 



Grade 
Level 


Na._ of 

Students 


Megn -Pre- 
Test Score 


Mean Post- 
^Test Score 


Difference-, 
Betueen Scores 


'Percent 
•Gain 


7- 


80 


if 5-. 01 


50.13 


'+5. 12, ' 


■ 11.37 


9 


80 ' 


if if. 31 


50.51 


. ■ +6.20' 


13.89 



Baseline dat'a uas obtainad through the first 
'application of the Attitude Touards Work Questionnaire 
to a 160 pupil sample that uas randomly selected from 
grades '6 and 8. The mean pre-test score for the sample 
□ f 80 pupils draun from grade 6 uas ^*5.20. The mean. ' 
post-test score for the. same grade (grade 6) sample uas. 
5D.30.. The percent -of gain for the 6th grade on the 
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Attitude Touards tiJork 'Questionnaire was 11.28. 

« *. . 

The mean pre-test store ,for the sample of 80 
rjupils . draun from grade/8 uas ^iG.ID. The mean post- 
test score for the same ^jade uas 51.50. The percent 
of gain for the 8th grade'.uas 10.63. 

Idhen the mean,pre-and post-test scores^uere - 
compared for grade 6 and for grade -8, the percent of 
gain exceeded lO^^percent on- pupil performance on the 
Attitude's Touard Uork Questionnaire for each of the 
tuo grade lev/els. It-u'as anticipated in the criterion 
measurement that the mean post-test scores would result 
in at least a 10 percent .,gairii over the mean pre-test 
scores. Since the gains for both grade levels exceeded 
the 10% "gain anticipated in tHe evaluation design, 
Performance Objective #3 was. achieved in terms of 
improved pupil attitudes toward work. Evidence that 
this part of Objective #3 was., achieved can be found in 
the table belou: 



A COMPARISON- OF THE P4RE-AND POSTrTEST SCORES 
ON THE ATTITUDE TOWARD WORK INUENTORY MADE 
-BY STUDENTS PARTICIPATI(\IG^I(\I -C/LCDP 



Grade 
Level 

4 


(\lq. of 

"Students 


Mean Pre- 
Test Scare 


Mean Past- 
Test Scare 


Difference 
Betueen Scares 


Percent' 
Gain 


' 6 '-' 


80 


k5.20 


50. 3D 


+5.10 


11.28. 


8 


80 




51.50 


+^♦.90 


10.63 



Since- the percent of gain on both testings 
exceeded the anticipated 10 perceqt gain, the entire 
Performance Objective #3 was achieved during the 
157^4-75 school year.' 



During the.year, the. teachers of Carver Middle 
and Lawless Junior High Schools emphasized in their 
instructional programs the acquisition and development 
of effective work habits and attitudes- toward work 
based upon the specific areasvof need identified i-n 
pre-test findings. 

3. High "School Component ^ ^ . 

As Indicated earlier in this report, the Senior 
High School (O.J.T.) Coordinator was deleted from 
the budget of the project, during this action year, 
and was assigned to the Carver Senior High School as 
a full-time counselor. 
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To fill. this gap in the project staff, arrange- 
ments uere made, through the cooperation of the 
director of Orleans Public School's "Job Placement 
Center," to utilize some of its personnel in the " 
Carver/Lauless Career Development Project. 
Accordingly, several meetings uere held between the 
evaluators, the C/LCDP staff and counselors of the 
Job Placement Center; As a result, it uas decided 
^ that the Job Placement Center uould assign two 
counselors to work part-time at the Carver. Senior 
High School and insofar as ds possible seek to. follow 
the guide lines established for the C/LCDP. However, 
it was realized that even though the purposes and 
goals of the two agencies were similar, some of their 
activities were different and cgnsequently it would 
not be possible to expect performance directly related 
to the product and process objectives established for 
the Carver/Lawless Career Development Project. The 
involvement, however, of the Job Placement Cent^ 
during this second action year has been significant 
and profitable. 

Monitoring of the high school component .was 
limited to periodic discussions of the Job Placement 
Center's activities with its coordinator. The 
coordinator's report is included, as received, and 
'is made acpart of this second action year's final 
report. 
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Report of the Job Placement Center 

•» * 

The Jab Placement Center of the Neu Orleans Public Schools 
bjorked uith the Car.ver/Lauless Career Development Program in 
three specific areas: job placement; work orientation; and 
individual and group counseling. 

• 

The Job Placemisnt Center's efforts in the area of job 
placement, or on-the-job training, uas divided into four phases; 

A. Interviewing of Students 

B. Recommendation and Placement 

C. Follouj-up on^the Job 

D. Permanent Placement 

A. Intervieuinq of Students 

Thir1i;/-seven students in the T & I Department of Carver 
Senior High School uere interviewed prior to the recommenda- 
^tion and placement of students. The breakdown, according 
to skill areas, uas as follous: 



Auto Mechanics 


9 


Electronics 


1* 


Mechanical Drawing 


k 


Horticulture 


5 


Carpentry 


7 


Brickmasonry 


a 


Total 


37 



During the interview, the student's objectives and goals 
■ujere determined; his skill level was estimated; and, his 
attitudes toward work, school, and on-the-job training was v 
assessed. Background information about the student's family 
. aptJ education was also solicited^ 

Recommendation and Placement ' ' 

The Job Placement Center's efforts this year were 
focused in chree areas: printing, auto mechanics, and ■ 
mechanical drawing. Since Carver did not offer printing 
the jQb Placement Center set out to work with auto mechanics 
and mechanical drawing students, but ended up working 
specifically with the auto mechanics students. Of the 15 
.seniors enrolled' in the auto mechanics and mechanical 
drawing classes, only six were recommended for placement; 
. five were actually placed. These five were auto mechanics 
students. » ^ 
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REC0MMENDATI0(\1 AND PLACEMENT 



Course 


Enrolled 


Recommended 


Percent 


Recommended 


Placed 


Percent 


Auto 
Mechanics 


B 


5 . - 


63% 


5 


5 


100% 


Mechanical 
Drauing 


6 


1. 


16% , 


1- 


□ 


0 


Total 




6 


if 2% 


6 


■5 


B3%« 



The one me-chanical drawing student uho uas recommended for 
employment uas sent out on an interview at one of the major oil 
companies, but his skills uere not sufficient to get the job. 

o In trying to determine uhy so feu mechanicdl drauing students 

uere recommended for employment and uhy the one uho uas 
recommended uas unable to compete uith students from other 
schools, the urijber suggests the foliouing: 

1. Mechanical Dr.auing is classified as a vocational course • 
rather than a T & I course at Carver Senior High School, and 

^ students spend only one hour "a day in this class^^as opposed to 
three hours a day in a T & I program. 

2. The classes at Carver Senior High School are geared to- 
uard architectural drafting, rather than industrial drafting. 

3. A rapid turnover -of teachers at the Carver complex 
has ueakened the quality and even the depth of instruction. 

In explaining t^heir selection of mechanical i^draf ting 
students for on-the-job bmployment, the intervieuers at the 
oil company said that one of their criteria uas a neatly 
printed application form. Jhey did not think this uas 
unreasonable since printing is one of the skills taught in 
. conjunction uith the course. The public school students, 
particularly the one from Carver and those from Washington, 
failed to pass this initial criteria for placement. 

i 

The intervieuers uere also disappointed in the range and 
quality of the drafting sketches found in the Carver and 
Wash^ington students* portfolios. They suggested that, in 
the future, the teachers should alert stujdents in their very 
first ,year of drafting to store auay neatly each drauing or 
set of drauings they produce so that, at the completion of 
their training, they could shou a prospective employer a 

• . X • ■ ■ 
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representative sample of each phase of their instruction. 
Prospective employers could also gauge from these sanples 
their progress during the three years of instruction. 

The Job Placement Counselor spent several group sessions • 
working uith the Carver students to help them complete their 
applications neatly and accurately. The application that the 
Carver student took to the interview uith him uas the' last 
and best of several supervised attempts, ^nd still it uas not 
acceptable. The counselor noted hou difficult it uas to get 
the students to fill in an application .blank in a desirable 
manner. 

This observation has implications for our educational 
efforts at Carver: there is a need for the development of 
goqd uork habits, such as neatness and striving for excellence; 
teaching students to follou directions more carefully; and 
motivating students to care about uhat they do and hou thev 
do it. * 

C. Follou-Up on the Job 

The Carver Job Placement counselor folloued up the 
students on the job, either by personal visit or telephone, 
at least once a month during-' the on-the-job training period 
and sometimes oftener. ' 

ft 

The follouing are comments the counselor noted as a ^ 
re,sult of these visits and calls: 

Student #1. Student appeared to have little mechanical 
knouledge and knou-hou. Simple jobs he uas given to do 
were repeatedly returned' uith complaints. He did not seem 
to relate to others in the ghop, either black or uhite. He 
uas 'the only one of five uhose job uas terminated before the 
end of the program, The'main reason for his dismissal uas 
lack -of dependability and initiative. 

Student #2. In the beginning, this student had the 
desire, but uas lazy, according to his supervisor* He 
exhibited very little knouledge of the trade. Manager had 
to follou him around to be sure he didn't just lean against 
the uall. He did what, he' uas told, but didn't seek out 
things to do. He missed several Saturdays on the job and 
uas almost terminated because of this. As uork experience 
progressed, houever, his performance and attitude improved. 
He uas hired on a permanent basis. 

Student Ul>. This student got better faster than anyone 
he had had to uork for him before, the manager .-said. He 
did excellent uork and uorked hard up until the l^st feu 
■LJeeks of training-. He uas especially' good- uith brakes and 
tune-ups. He learned fast because he uas eager to learn- 
he uas also dependable and pleasant. Houever, the manager 
said that there uas no "evidence of previous training. 
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The student did not rely on school training. Most of yhat 
he kneu he had learned on the job. He uas p.rompt and 
reliable. Unfortunately, during the last feu weeks on the 
job, the manager sau a difference in his attitude and uork. 
He slowed doun, became- disinterested, and had to be told 
what to do. Since the student had graduated, the counselor 
called him to come into the office and talk liith her td see 
if she could ascertain the^^cause of the change in his, 
behavior. The only reason that he could give uas sum's 
graduation difficulties that have nou been straightened out 

S tudent ffk . The assistant manager who supervised this 
young man reported that everyone really liked him. They 
felt he kneu his business and learned something neu each 
day. All agreed that he uas doing a good job. The manager 
said that he had the desire and .a small amount of ability. 
He tried very hard. His school training, as applied on 
the job, uas adequate. 
■i 

Student ^5 . His supervisor reported that everyone 
agreed^ that he uas uilling, but did not appear that he 
had had any training. He did not shou any initiative. 
Manager had to go behind him to be sure that he had some- 
thing to do and that he did i-t right. 

A table indicating evaluations on skills and attitudes 
appears belou: 



Student 


Skills 
Rating 


Attitud 
Rating 


e . 


Student 1 


Poor 


(1) 


Poor 


(1) 


Student 2 


Po.or 


(1) 


Good 


(3) 


Student 3 


■ Good 


X3) 


Excellent 


W 


Student 


Fair 


(2) 


Excellent 


(if) 


Student 5 


Poor 




Fair 


(2) 


Averages 


Fair 


(2) • 


Good 


(3) 



Permanent Placement o 

Of the five students from Carver who were placed 'in 
on-the-job slots, one was terminated before the completion 
of the training program for lack of dependability and 
initiative. He is currently working but not in a trainino 
related job. • ^ 
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A second student uas terminated at the canclusian of the 
training period because of a slump in business. A feu weeks 
later he uas rehired to uork as a service station attendant 
until business go.t better, but >ie remained on the job for 
only a feu ueeks; He left uithout giving any notice. Since 
then, this office has learned .that he is uorking in a 
training related job. 

A third student's future is undecided. His supervisor 
said that he thought he uould uork at least through the 
summer. 

The tuo remaining students uere hir°d on a permanent 
basis. 

Belou is a table shouing the permanent placement status 
of each of the Carver students-, uith regard to their ^ 
training jobs: 



Student 


Terminated 


Hired 


UndGCidGd 


Student 1 


X 






Student 2 




X. 




Student 3 






X 


Student k 




^ X 




Student 5 


X 






Totals 


■ 2 ' V 


.2 ■■ • 


1 



The uork orientation phase of the Job Placement. Center' s^ 
efforts uith Carver students included one general session, 
prior to' students- reporting to uork, and several class ^ 
sessions for all senior students enrolled in the T & I 
courses. 

General Session 

On* January 28, prior to the students' placement on jobs, 
they attended a uork orientation conference held at Shell 
Oil Company, during uhich students uere exposed to ideas 
about their future uork assignment and uhat uould be expected 
of them on the job. 

The Job Placement Center scheduled this session auay from 
the school environment to give students experience in a uork 
setting. Transportation -and lunch uere provided by the 
Center. The students seemed. to enjoy the change of pace. 

A program of this day's activities is attached. 
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Class- Sessions 

The counselor conducted uork orientation sessions for 
five T & I classes, uith approximately twenty students in 
each class, on three different occasions. The materials 
used were from the Job Survival Skills project by Singer. 
The units covered were Education and Training; Job-Seeking 
Skills; and Personal Appearance. , 

1 . Education and Training 

An outline of the Education and Training session 
included: 

r* 

a. Playing the Game 

b. Group. Discussion: What Am I Doing Here? 
■c. Brainstorming: Why People Drop Out 

d. Sound/Filmstrip Presentation 

e. Group Discussion 

2. Job-Seeking Skills 

An outline of the Job-Seeking Skills session included: 

a. Sound/Filmstrig Presentation 

b. Group Discussion 

c. Selecting a Job Field: What's Important to Me 

d. Supplemental Job-Seeking Activities 

e. Minor-ity Groups and Job Finding 

3. Personal Appearance 

^ An outline of the Personal Appearance session included: 

'0 

a. Sound/Filmstrip Presentation 

b. Group Discussion 

c. Employer Ir^pressiohs * 

dr Personal Appearance Factors 

e. Personal Appearance Evaluations 

There uas much interest in these sessions on the part of 
the students, as well as the instructors. Regret uas expressed 
luhen the sessions uere discontinued due to the transfer of the 
counselor. It uas too late into. the school year (April 15) to 
assign another counselor to the school. 

Approximately 3DD students were reached during these 
sessions. 

This phase of the Job Placement Center's efforts uere 
directed touard individual and group counseling of the five^ 
students uho uere actually on the job. 

■. ' 31 
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' Individual Counseling 

At least tuice a manth^during the time the students ujere 
an the jab (February thraugh April), the counselor spoke to 
students on an individual basis regarding the progress and 
^ problems they uere experiencing on the job and regarding the 
* evaluations she had received from their supervisors* 

The counselor achieved excellent repport ujith these 
students on an indi-vidual basis. They uere quite open in 
their comments regarding thei'r uork, and she uas able to help 
them personally on several different occasions. Her most 
satisfying achievement uas saving Student #2's job for -him 
when there uas a misunderstanding at the beginning of 
training. Later, he uas one lof the young men uho uas per- 
manently hired. This uould njot have occurred uithout her 
efforts to resolve the initial problem uith the supervisor. 
Liaison between management and the student is the counselor's 
most important function. t 

• . I ■ ' . 

Group Counseling 

Applications . The group met several times with the 
counselor to complete applicaxion forms. The counselor found 
it very difficult to get the students to produce an applica- 
tion form that she believed wquld be acceptable by business 
and* industry. Her experience 'has convinced this office that 
students need, a great deal of [training in this area to be 
successful candidates for a jop. 

Banks . The five students in the group made a visit to the 
First National Bank of Commerce at it525 Chef Menteur Highway 
prior to receiving their first jpaycheck/' They toured the 
bank's facilities and were inti^oduced to the many services 
the bank provides for working people. Two of the five, young 
men opened savings accounts wiijh the bank. 

! • • 

CDIMCLUSlDN 

Since this wps the Job Placement Center's first year in 
operation, the services that were performed .for the Carver/ 
Lawless Career Development Program were not so extensive as 
we had hoped they might be'or as we anticipate they can be 
'for the 1^975-76 session. However, some very -important 
steps were taken and some very significant experiences 
occurred. Some 125 students were 'touched by our efforts. 
Hopefully, the economic climate will bB better during the 1975- 
76 session and the Job Placement Center's contacts with 
business and industry should be rnore comprehensive; therefore, 
more job placements should be effected during 1975-76. 
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Process Evaluation Findings 

1. Elementary School Component 

Performance Objective #1 

The elementary teachers, grades K-5, dn the seven 
C/LCDP schools, uill present career information as" 
they teach social studies,' as indicated by: 

the numbe^^of requests for career field trips 
' to correlate with instruction: 

(b) the number of requests to have resource 
speakers talk in classes ori careers being 
studied; 

(c) the number of films and filmstrips related 
to careers used in classes. 

It is exjDected that (1) at least 50 teachers uill 
request permission to take field trips and at least 
1,500 students uill participate in field trips, and 
(2) 90 percent of the teachers uill use at least one 
of the acjfivities. 

As indicated above, three different activities are 
identified to be used in evaluating the success of 
this objective, each uill be discussed separately. 

(a) the number of requests for career field trips 
to correlate uith instruction 

To complete successfully this part of Process 
Objective i^l, it is expected that at least 50 teachers 
uill request permission to take field trips and at 
least 1,500 students uill participate in field trips. 

The procedures involved in this objective required 
that each teacher complete a request for field* trip 
form prior to making the trip. This form identified 
the date of field trip, place to be visited, the 
particular Social Studies Unit involved, and the number 
of students to be in attendance. Thu follouiing table 
provides a compilation of this data: 
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The table on the previous page shows by grade level 
the number of teachers in the program and the number 
requesting field trips. It also indicates the number 
of trips made, the number of students in each grade, 
and the total number of students involved. Specifically, 
uje find that fifty-seven teachers* requested a total of 
57 fields trips which involved some 2,361 students. 

The data presented in the table above, when translated 
into. goals of the objective, indicates that all expecta- 
tions were realized. Fifty-seven teachers, seven more than 
the required fifty, requested permission to take field 
trips. Jwo thousand three hundred- and sixty-one students, 
which is 861 more than was expected, participated in the 
field, trips. We may conclude, therefore, that part (a) 
of performance objective #1 was satisfied. 



The field trips were made to eighteen different 
business and industrial areas. They included: 



(1 
(2 
(3 

(5 
(6 
C7 
(8 
(9 
(ID 
(11 
(12 
(13 
(1^1 
(15 
(16 
(17 
(18 



Bunny Bread Bakery 

Delgado Junior College 

Fire Station 

French Market- 

Frey Meat Company^ 

Lakeside Shopping Center 

Longue Uue Gardens 

Main Post Office (I\lew Orleans) 

National Airlines 

IMew Orleans Airport 

Oakwood Shopping Mall 

Riding Tour of Industrial Areas of I\lew Orleans 

South Central Telephone ComfDany 

Times Picayune Publishing Company 

Union Passengers and Bus Terminal 

Walker Roemer Dairies 

.Walking Tour of French Quarters " 

Wylon Beauty Products 



(b) the number of requests to have resource speakers 
talk in classes on careers being studied^ 

The procedures involved in this objective required 
that a Request For Resource Speaker form be completed 
by each teacher desiring to use a resource speaker in 
hi^/her class. This form identified the person making 
the request, the desired data for the speaker, the - 
career being discussed by the class, the number of 
students in the class and their grade level. The 
following table indicates an accounting of these 
.requests. 
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THE NUMBER AND PERCENT OF THE ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
IN THE C/LDD PROGRAM REQUESTING RESOURCE SPEAKERS 



Grade 



Number of 
Teachers 
in Program 



Number of 
Teachers 
Requesting 
Resource Speakers 



Percent 
of 

Teachers 



Total 
Number of 
Rp.source 
Speakers Used 



Total ■ 
Number of 
Students 
Involved 



H 
1 
2 
3 
k 
5 



23 
33 
29 
31 
29 
28 



6 

1 
3 
5 
1 



26.09 
12.12 
3.t*5 
9.68 
17.2t* 
3.57 



1 

3 
2 



300 
227 
31 
17.9 
17i» 
125 



TOTALS 



173 



20 



11.56 



15 



1036 



_ This table shows by grade level th^ number of teachers 
m the program., the number requesting resource speakers, 
the percent of teachers involved, the number of resource 
speakers used and the total number of students involved. 
Specifically, ue find that 20 teachers (11.56%) requested 
resource speak,ers. Fifteen resource persons were used 
and 1,036 students jjere a part of this activity. The 
occupation represented by the resource speakers included 
carpentry, nursing, cosmetology, lawenforcement and 
telephone repair, 

(c) the number of films and filmstrips related 
to careers used in classes 



The following table provides a compilation of the 
data collected from. the Audio-Uisual Check-Out Record 
completed by each teacher using films and filmstrips: 

* 

THE NUMBER AND PERCENT OF TEACHERS USING 
CAREER FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS IN THEIR CLASSES 



V 



Grade 
Level 


Number of 
Teachers 
in Program 


Number of 
Teachers 
Using Films 
or Filmstrips 


Percent 

of ' - 
Teachers 


Total 
Number of 
k^, Films or 
Filmstrips Used 


Total 
Number of 
Students 
Involved 


K 
1 
2 
3 

5 

•t 


23 
33 
29 

31 ■ ' 

29 

28 


20 
16 
18 
18 
12 
20 


• 86.96 

62.07 
58.07 
i»1.38 , 
71.tf3 


i' 

19 
13 
13 
7 
25 
27 


1657 
8^2 
1095 
1326 
1392 
. 21t*2 


Totals 


173 


lot* 


60.12 


10^ 


8504* 
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In order to realize the expectations of Perfor- 
mance Objective #1, fifty teachers and 1,500 students ' 
were expected to participate in field trips. This as 
indicated, uas realized. Further, it uas required 
that 90% of the teachers uould use at least one of 
the activities listed under Performance Objective #1. 
The data collected indicates that 32.95 of the teachers 
used activity (a) Field trips; 11.56% used activity 
(b) Resource Speaker; and 60.12% used activity (c) 
Films and Filmstrips. Therefore, it may be concluded 
that all requirements uere not realized for Performance 
Dbjedtive #1. 

Performance Objective #2 

The vocational advisor for the C/LCDP elementary 
schools "'uill present career demonstration lessons on 
occupational preparation to selected fifth-grade classes 
as indicated by a record of such presentations. It is 
expected that during the 1973-74 school year at least 
five demonstration lessons loill be presented in each of 
the classrooms of the fifth-grade teachers uho have been 
neuly assigned to t^ach in the, C/LCDP elementary schools. 
The target group involved in this objective uas the 
netuly .assigned fifth-grade teachers in the C/LCDP 
schools. 

The fallaujing table provides informatian relative 
^ to the deijianstratian lessons taughtf 

THE EXTENT THAT UDCATIDNAL ADUISDR PRESENTED CAREER 
DEMONSTRATION LESSONS IN THE CLASSROOMS OF FIFTH-GRADE 
TEACHERS NEWLY ASSIGNED TO THE^ C/LCDP PROGRAM 



IMumber of Demonstration 
Lessons Presented 


Number of Newly Assigned 
Teachers Receivinq Lessons 


None 


0 


"l 


0 


2 


11 


3 


0. 


k 


0 


5 


0 


Total Receiving Lessons, , 
■Number of Newly Assigned 
Percent 


Teachers, 11 



37 



; 



35 



The informatiori in the preceding table indicates 
that demonstration lessons ware taught to eleven 
newly assigned teachers. This represents 100 
percent of the ^otal number of newly assigned teachers 
However, it must be pointed out that each newly 
assigned teacher was supposed to have five demonstra- 
tion lessons presented by the vocational advisor. 
Since only two were presented, it is concluded that 
this performance objective was not^fully realized. 

Performance Objective #3 

The vocational advisor for the C/LCDP elementary 
schools will disseminate an outline of suggested « 
career instructional activities to selected teachers 
in the C/LCDP elementary schools, as indicated by a 

?on^^n,^"^*^°"- It is expected that during the 

V373-7h school year, all teachers, grades K-5, who " 
have been newly "assigned to the C/LCDP elementary 
schools will receive an outline of suggested career 
instructional activities. 

The dissemination record of the distribution of 
the outline of suggested career instructional 
activities to newly assigned teachers K-5 of the 
C/LCDP schools is indicated in the following table: 

THE EXTENT THAT UDCATIDNAL ADUISDR DISTRIBUTED > 
AN OUTLINE OF SUGGESTED CAREER ACTIVITIES 
TO TEACHERS NEWLY ASSIGNED TO C/LCDP PROGRAM 



Grade 
Level 


Number of Newly 
Assigned Teachers 


Number of Newly . Assigned 
Teachers Receiving Outline Percent 


K 
1 
2 

' 3 
k 
5 


3 
6 

3 ■ 
7 
6 
7 


3 100 
. 6 100, 

3 • 100 

7 ,< 

6 100 

7 100 


Totals 


32 


' '■ : — 



This table shows by grade level and total the 
» number of newly assigned teachers, the number of them 

receiving outlines of suggested career activities 
' and- the percent of distribution achieved at this 

point; As indicated, all of the forty- twO' newly 
assigned teachers have received outlines of suggested 
career activities. Therefore, Performance Objective 
#3 was satisfactorily completed. 

/ 

r 
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2. Middle and Junior High School Component 
Process Objective #1 . ' ^ 

The middle school teachers, grades 6-8, in the 
C/LCDP schooT uill teach career orientation lessons 
on occupational preparation as indicatefd by: 

> ;^ a. a record of the number of requests to take 

career field trips to^ correlate uith instructio 

b. a record. of the number of requests made for an 
outline of suggested career instructional 
activities; 

c. a r.ecord of the number of career films and 
* filmstrips used in classes. f, 

,^ It uas expected that during the 197^1-75 school year 

at least 80 percent of all the teachers (except 'P,E, 
teachers) ujould apply at least three of these activitie 

A total of 1.76 teacher requests were made** for field 
trips 'from the Carver Kiddle School and a total. of 78 
teacher requests were made for field trips from the 
Lawless Junior. High School, These requests resulted 
in £i,315 pupils from Carver Middle School and 1,957 
pupils from Lawless Junior High School participating, 
in one or more field trips this year, A total of 25^ 
teachers and 6,272 pupils were involved in, one or more 
field trips this year. These data are presented in 
the table which fpllows; 

NUMBER OF MIDDLE SCHOOL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS REQUESTING FIELD TRIPS AND THE NUMBER 
OF STUDENTS INUOLUED IN THE FIELD TRIPS 



, School 


Number 
of 

Teachera 


Number of 
Teacher 
Requests 


Number of 
Student 
Participants 


Carver 

Middle School 


58 


176 


• i*315 


Lawless Junior 
High School 


55 


78 


1957 


Totals 


113 


25k 


6272 
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Most field trip groups consisted of a mixture of 
all grade levels of teachers and students. In most 
cases, teachers taught students ip gr.ades 6,7, and 8* 

All participating teachers (113) received from 
the Uocational Advisor an outline of suggested career 
activities -during the l97if-75 school year as- the 
evidence in the table belou indicates:. 

THE EXTENT THAT yOCATIDNAL ADUISDR DISTRIBUTED 
AN OUTLINE OF .SUGGESTED CAREER ACTIVITIES 
Ta TEACHERS IN THE C/LCDP PROGRAM .DURING ^Slk - 75 



School 


Number of 
Teachers 


Number of Teachers 
Rcceivinq Outline 


Percent 


Carver 
Middl^e 
School 


58 


58 




Lawless 3r. 
High School 


55 • 


" 55 


* 

100% 


Totals 


. 113 


113 ■ 


100% 



In addition, a total of 58 teachers from the Carver 
'Middle School and 55 teachers from Laujle§.s-Junlar High 
School requested and showed films and filmstrips to 
2a,6/f9 Carver Middle School .and 37,053 Lawless Junior 
High School pupils as verified in the data contained 
in the table below: 

IMUMBER OF TEACHER REQUESTS FDR CAREER FILMS AIMD 
FILMSTRIPS, THE IMUMBER USED AIMD THE NUMBER 
□F STUDENTS UIEhJING THEM DURING I97if - 7? 



■0 

SchDdl 


Number of 
' Teachers 
Using' Films 
or Filmstrips 


Total 
.Wumber of tim^s 
Films or 
Filmstrips 
liJere U'sed 


Total 
Number of 
Students 
Invola/ed 
in Uiewings 


Carver .Middle 
School 


58 


'106 


28 ,6if9 


Lawless Junior 
High School 


55 0 , 


83 


37,053 


' Totals 


, 113 ^ 


18S 


65,702 
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Teachers of the participating schools exceeded 
, , the 80% criterion for teacher involvement in the 
three types of activities identified in the evalua- 
tion design for this objective. All sub-objectives ? 
of Process Objective ff^ were, therefore, achieved 
during the 197^1-75 , project year. * 

Process Objective #2 

•Selected Middle School teachers uill provide 
practical career instruction in Carpentry, Child 
Care and Food Handling to oversged students as 
indicated by the number of students enrolled in 
these courses and by the number of project 
activities fDrovided; It uas expected that: 

^ a. ^ at least k5 students would b^e^ enrolled 

in Carpentry, Child Care, andVood <> 
Handling; and 

b. at least one practical ac.tivity would be 
provided in Carpentry, at least \hree 
project activities in Child Care, "and 
three in Food Handling. ^ 

Enrollment in the 'semi-skill classes — available 
to students at Carver Middle School only totaled 
58 students. Distribution of enrolled students by 
core course is shown in the following table: 

,E(\IROLLME(\ir AND ATTENDANCE I(\| SEMI-SKILL CLASSES 
OF C/LCDP AT CARUER MIDDLE SCHOOL FOR 197^1 - 75 



bemi-Skill 
Classes ' 


Number of 
Students Enrolled 


Percent of 
Attendance . 


Carpen'tf y 
(1 section) 


18 


61 


Child Care 
(1 section) 


'16 


• ' 53 


,Food Handling 
(1 section)' 


'2h ' 


59 


Total 


58 

n 

o 


57 



TiTe criterion for enrollment established in the 
Evaluation Design is k5 students.- The figure of k5 
was- established upon anticipated of single sections 
.• only for each of the three semi-skill core courses. 
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During this action year only single class sections 
were offered in each of the three courses. The 
program met the criterion established for three • 
sections. 


V 


•J 


The pi^ogram also met the cri'terion set for part 
'b' of this objective. Building. a model house was 
the practical activi.ty provided in Carpentry. In 
connection with Child Care - observing, children, 
supervising playground activities and tending children 
were the three practical activities programmed arrJ 
offered >for students enrolled in this course. As 

part of the course in Food Handling, the three / 
practical activities of setting the table, preparing 

uuu 1 ux niBdi f anu serving cniidren uere provided 
as part of the course., The table which follows details * 
the practical activities provided in the semi-skill 
core courses and the number of students participating 
in eaqh: 




THE 


EXTENT, THAT STUDENTS ENROLLED IN SEMI-SKiLL COURSES 
PARTICIPATED IN RELEVANT PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES 






. S E M 


I - S K I 


L L AREA 




Carpentry/ 


Child Care 


Food Handling 


Number 


of Students 


Number of Students 


Number of Students 


Practical 
Activity 


Enrailed 


Participating 
in Activity 


Enrolled 


Participating 
in Activity 


Enrollec 


Participating 
in Activity 


Building 
A Model 
House 


18 


<' 










Preparing 
Food for 
Meel 












20 


"Serving 
Food 










2k 


20 


Setting 
Teble 


f 








2h 


20 


Observing 
Children 






- 16 


15 






Supervisini 
Playground 
Activities 






16 


15 






Tending 
Children 






16 


. 15 






Totals 


18 




kB ■ 


k5 


12 


60 
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The criteria established in the EvaLuation^Design 
for bath a and b sub-sections of this atjjective were - 
met this year. Process Objective #2 was, therefore, 
achieved during the 197it-75 project year. 

Process Objective #3 

The Vocational Advisor for the C/LCDP Middle School 
will arrange and/or conduct career field trips as 
requested by teachers, as indicated by field trip record 
kept by the Uocational-'Advisor . It is expected that at 
least 90% of the teachers will make requests for career 
field trips and at least 9096 of the students enrolled 
will participate in such field trips. 

As indicated in the data presented for Process 
Objective the criterion of 90% of the teachers was 
met. In Carver Middle School, 100% of the teachers 
requested and made field trips during the year. The 
requirement calling for 90% of the students enrolled 
to participate in field trips was also met. For 
substantiating data see the tables presented in measure- 
mqnt of Process . Objective #1. 

Process Objectiv.e §k 

The Carver Coordinator "for the C/LCDP Middle School, 
with the assistance of teachers in the middle school ' 
environmental studies program, will show career films 
to. students on a weekly basis, as indicated by 'a film 
showing record kept by the Vocational Advisor. It is 
expected that at least 25 films will be shown during 
^Y?k-lS school year and that all students in attendance 
at the middle-school will see the films. 

The data presented in the tables which follow are 
substantial in that they exceed the criterion set for 
achievement of this objective. 

IMUMBER OF CARUER MiSdLE SCHOOL TEACHER REQUESTS 
FOR CAREER FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS FOR 
CLASSROOM USE fiURING ^^^k - 1975 



School 


Number of 
Teachers 


' (\lu;(ber of 
Teacher 
Requests 


Number 
, of 
Films 


Number of 
Students 
Participating 


Carver 
Middle' 
School 


58 




50 


. 28, 030 



43 
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A total of U7 teacher requests uere made for 
career filnrs and filmstrips during the ig7i»-75 
academic year. A total of 50 films and filmstrips 
were shoun to a total of 28,030 students participatin 
in the viewing of the career films and filmstrips. 

The names of the career films and filmstrips that 
were requested and shown at Carver Middle School were 



Name of Career Film Wq. of Students 

or Filmstrip Viewing Material 

1. Vocational Decisions 1 230* 

2. Preparing far the Job of the 70' s 1,^230 

3. Job Opportunities for Inner 

City Schools ^ 230 

^. Mr. Galen Comes to Town l'z30 

5. To Build a Better Life 1*230 

6. Careers Kit 6-8 ' \ ' 

a. Careers uith a Telephone Co. 1)230 

b. Careers with the Police Dept. 1,230 

c. Careers with, s Television 

Station - ^ ^ 230 

d. Careers in b Medical Center 1,230 

e. Careers in Printing 1,230 

7. LJise Use of Credit 1,2i30 

8. Job Opportunities 

9. Vocation Decisions 1 i^qq * 

10. America's Urban Crisis 'i7Q 

11. Vocational Decisions 1,i#00 

12. Food and Nutrition (5 filmstrips) lifO 

13. Job Opportunities for Inner City 

Youth m filmstrips) ' 130 
Learning to Live with Others 

15. The Fire Fighters * 1,i#00 

16. The Child Care Worker l|i#00 

17. Job Opportunities- Gr. I -'130 

18. T.V. Service Tech. 1 i^^qq 

19. Careers in T.V. l^^fOO 
20# Insurance Salesman » ^gg 

21. The Fire Fighters ^ iQg 

22. Careers in T.V. * ^^g 
23.. Typing Techniques 135 
2k. Television Technical Service 1,200 

25. The Telephone Operation " 1,200 

26. Careers book collection 'li^g 

27. Careers'book collections li^g 
28# Lesson in Law ^ 1 i^gg 

29. Pre-Career Training '2OO i 

30. Careers in Television 1,200 

31. .,A. T.V. Producer 1 -lu^ 
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. .32. Your (iJorking Future' ggQ 

33. B. The Child Care Uarker 275 

3^. Lesaans in Lau ^ ^ i^qq 

35. Cap an the Corner - Who Needs Him l|i*00 

36. Attorney at Lau i ^^qq 

37. To Build a Better Life ' 
(Home Builders) 260 

38. The Career Game (Dietetic) l|l50 

39. A Matter of Opportunity (Medical) '96O 
^0. The Name of the Game is Basketball 1,200 
^1. A Women's Place (Homemaking) l|o75 
^2. The Name of the Game is Baseball 1 275'^ 
^3. The Mighty Atom l\oO 

Credit ^l^gg 
^5. Report to Consumers 

(Merchandising) ^] i^qq 
^6. Mr. Galen Comes to Town 

(Pharmacy) ' 1,^*00 

.^7. Newspapers in America ' 35 

^8. Developing Basic l/alues . 170 

^9. ^Oth Century Art ' . ^sG 

A representative list of the names of career films 
and film'strips that were requested by and shouin at 
Lawless Junior High School and shown to students there 
during 197^#-75 were: 

Number of 

Films and Filmstrips Students Participating 

1. Careers in Broadcast News 1 50Q 

2. Career Awareness - Mass Media 1*500 

3. Is a Career, in the Professions 

. Y?^^ _ ^ 1,500 

tt. Careers - Education <| ^qq 

5. Cook^, Chef and Related Occupations '720 

6. Career Awareness - Personal Services 

, Industry " ^20 

7. Is a Career in the Hotel 'or Motel 
Business for You? 

8. Careers - Leisure Industries 

9. Career Awareness - Hospitality 
Industry . ' 720 

10. Job Interview - Women 

11. Career Awareness - Uhy Work ' ^l^^ 

12. Careers - Making a Choice 

13. Careers - Sales 
U*. Is a Career in Clerical Work 

for You? 

15. Is a Career in Finance, Insurance 
or Real Estate for You? 155 

16. Planning a Career 325 



720 
1,500 



530 
160 



155 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
2k. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

3t*. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39.. 

i»0. 

t»1. 

i»2. 

kl>. 

kU. 

k5. 

kG. 

kl. 

5.0. 



i»3 



Jobs in the City - Construction 

Jobs in the City - Manufacturing. 

Jobs in the City - Services 

Your Job-Fitting in 

Your 'Job - You and Your Boss 

Your Job - Apply for it 

Your job r Finding the Right One 

Your Job - Getting Ahead 

Your Job - Good LJork Habits 

Job Interview - Men 

Careers: Health Care 

Careers: Construction Industry 

The Kingdom Could be You - 

Personal Service 

Careers. in Hockey 

Careers in a. Medical Center 

Careers in a Police Dep^. 

Careers in Printing 

Career at a Telephone Company 

Career with a Television Station 

I Want .a Job 

Careers., How to Succeed in School 

Careers in Graphic Art 

Careers in Photography 

Art Careers in" Advertising 

Careers in Film 'Making 

Careers in the LJorld of Computers 

Compassion for People 

Jobs for the Now Generation 

Compulearn 

Exploring Careers 

Career LJorld 

Choosing a Vocation 

Uocati'onal Decisions 

Exploring the LJorld of* LJork' 





175 




160 




1^*5 




190 




325 




325 




•325 




325 




325 




325 


1 


,500 


1 


,500 


1 


,500 




575 


1 


,500 


1 


,500 


1 


,500 


1 


,5t)0 


1 


,500 




575 




150 




800 




300 




300 


1 


,500 


1 


,200 




925 




910. 




320 




^♦35 




230 




230 




230 




135 



And finally, evidence that resource persons have 
been brought- into the C/LCDP is indicated in the 
following table: 



THE NUMBER OF CAREER DAYS HELD AND THE 
NUMBER OF RESOURCE SPEAKERS LJHO 
.PARTICIPATED IN C/LCDP DURING 197t*-1975 



Car 


eer Days 


Resource 


Persons* 


Carver Middle 


Lawless Junior 


Carver Middle 


Lawless Junior 


11 


23 


11 


23 
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Resource persons T)raught into the program uere 
appropriate as the lists which follou indicate: 

Resource speakers brought into the program at 
Carver Middle School for the 197if-75 session were: t 



Name 

1. Clarence Devernay 

2. Lionel Lombard 

3. Sherman Cppelin 

^. Dr. Matthew Proctor 



Title 

IMeu Orleans Assistant 
Chief Administrative 
Officer 

Television IMeus Announcer 

Weuj Orleans Model 



6. 

n 
t ■ 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



United States IMavy 

Steel Barrel Band 
Lt. (jJilliam King 

Bayrom J. Woods 
Roman Stafneu 
Cathy Thompson 
Charles Devezin 
Henry Johnson 



^-^ACUft^^ Director 
^District Superintendent- 
l\I.O. Public Schools 



United States Marines 

Community Relations.- (\IOPD 
Officer - IMOPD 
IMeus Reporter - LJBOK Radio 
U.S. Postal Supervisor 
U.S. Postal Supervisor 



Resource speakers brought into the program at 
Lawless Junior High School for the 197if-75 session were; 



Name 

1. Eugene Boyd 

2. Edgar Poree 

3. Laini Creativity 

Kuimba 
k. Earl Billings 
5. Mcl\leil Cayette 

6^. Robert Peterson 

7. Mary Pompie 

8. '^ Dick Mitchell 

9. Mike Brody 

10. Frank Kisach 

11. Barbara Francois 

12. Yvonne Becket 

13. Dave Lord 
1^.' "^Richard Weal 



Title 

Radio and Television 

Broadcasting , 
South Central Bell 

Dance Group ' 
Actor and Director 
Actor "Free Sbuthern 

Theatre" 
Jasper & Euing & Sons 
Fashion Coordinator - 

Saars 

Art Department - UYES 
1\I.0> Mosquito Control 
IM.O. Mosquito Control 
South Central. Bell 
Director, , Community 

Relations, I\IOPD 
Water Safaty Instructor 

Amer. Red Cross 
Football Player - I\IY Jets 
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1*5 



15- 


Earl Billinns 


• fln+*np ^ni inHDT» M ^ 
MUUUX \ wUUIIUbX / 


16. 


Rafasl CasslmBrB 








IIXOULJXy UlvLJ 


17. 


JamBs GBddv/s 


MaiiaycX ~* L.a« uiiipiuyniBnb 


18. 




Ssrur i tv/ 

WBLrfUX X Uy 


LJilliB MnnnnmBrv/ 


ncyiuiiax uirBCbur — , HnlBrxCan 






Federation of Labor 


19. 


Tex Stevens, 


Associate Director- 


20. 


Harry Berry 


La, Weekly 


Accountant 


21. 


Garland Laurent 


Salesman - Jasper Euing 


22." 


Harriet Lauell 


Merchandising Instructor 


23. 


Elaine Porter 


Director- Bethany Day 



Care Center 

According to the Evaluation Design for the Middle and 
Junior High School Component, it is expected that during 
the 197if-75 school year, at least 80% of all the teachers 
(except P,E, teachers) uill apply at least three of the 
activities — career field trips, career instructional 
outlines, career film and filmstrips ~ to their 
instructional programs. The program met and exceeded the 
criterion set for this objective. A- majority of the 
^ teachers have done one or more of the three types of 

activities specified* 

Process Objective #if was, therefore, achieved during 
the 197^1-75 project year. 

lU. OVERALL PROGRAM. OBJECTIVES 

Three Overall Program Performance Objectives uere established 
by the Evaluation Design used in evaluating the overall effective- 
ness of the' project. Of the three objectives, tuo (Performance 
Objectives I and II) uere designated for use by the Evaluator 
in presenting the evaluation of the program. The remaining objective 
(Performance Objective II), involving minutes of the Orleans 
Parish School Board, uas designed for use by the Project Director 
in the presentation of his report. ' ' 

Since the High School Component was not staffed during this 
second action year, its objectives uill not be considered in 
the follouing tabulated results. 

A. Performance Objective #1 

» ♦ 

The project staff uill develop a" Carver/Lauless Career 
Development Program as indicated by the successful 
achievement of at least 75 percent of the objectives and; 
by a rating by the on-site committee of at least a mean 
of 72 points on the Rating Sheet for Exemplary Projects. 
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As indicated, the baseline data were drawn from the 
evidence of success of the program. The table belou was 
developed from the data collected from each component 
of C/LCDP. 

THE EXTENT, THAT PROGRAM DBJECTH/ES LJERE ACHIEVED 
AS INDICATED BY THE EVALUATION REPORT 





/ Total No. 


No. of Product 


Percent 


Campanent 


Objectives 


Achieved 


Achieved 


Elementary School 


f 

5 


2.5 


5096 


Middle School 


7 


5.5 


78.6% 


TOTAL 


12 


8 


66.7% 



Twelve objectives jere identified but only 8 or 
_.66.7% of them .uere successfully completed. Thus the 
^anticipated 75 percent achievement level was not realized. 

appMcati'on of effort towards the realization of each ^ 
ydfi'jepWve bv^^ each component of the project is explained in 
detail in the body of this report. Factors involved in 
the determination of the degree of .success are also 
spelled out in detail. 

B. Performance Objective §3 

The students participating in the C/LCDP will improve 
their attitudes toward work as indicated by ratings by 
teachers of uork habits in the classroom. It is expected 
that the mean post-test score will be 10 percent greater 
than the mean pre-test score on the Uork Habi-ts Ratino 
Scale. 

The baseline data for this objective uas realized from 
the teachers* observations of students* uork habits in the 
' classroom. ' , - 

The data from the ^tilork Habits Rating Scale for the 
Elementary and Middle School Components is tabulated belou 

A COMPARISON OF THE PRE-AND POST-UORK HABITS 
RATINGS MADE BY THE CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
ON STUDENTS PARTICIPATING IN THE C/LCDP 



Grade 
Level 


No. of • 

Students 


Mean Pre- 
Test Score 


Mean Post- 
Test Score 


Percent 
Gain 


5 


120 


32.32 


35.08 


8.56% 


6 


71 


50.32 




1.65% 


8 


20 


52.80 


51.70 


2.08% 
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The data above indicates that a total of 211 students 
from grades 5,6, tand 8 uere involved in the Pre and Post- 
Work Habits Ratings made by their teachers. The mean 
pre-test score of the students in the fifth grade uas 
32.32, the mean post-test score was 35. 08. This indicates 
a 8.56% gain in the post-test score oveF, pre-test scores. 
The percent gain for grades" 6 and 8 uas 1.77%.' It uas 
expected that a 1D% gain uould be realized, therefore, ue 
must conclude that this objective of the project uas not 
achieved. 

M. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

A. ^Observations . 

The current direction of the program is consistent 
^ uith the stated objectives of the project. 

The program during 197^-75 continued to focus upon the 
overall objectives of demonstrating the valiclity of career 
education concepts for the population- served. 

The project ^s on schedule and generally, moving in 
the direction of the goals set for the program in the 
elementary and middle school components. The level and 
degree of activities taking place at these levels are 
supportive of the goals established for the program. 

The management problems in the Senior' High School ' 
Component identified throughout the tuo years of 
operation still existed at the close of the 197^1-1975 
[Droject year* Nothing less that a full-time O.J.T. 
Coordinator — specified in the>approved project pro- 
posal — uill suffice if the objectives of the High 
School Component are to be achieved in the final year. 
At the end of the second action year, the position of 
'O.J.T. Coordinator remains unfilled and the objectives 
for the High School Component unmet. 

An active and fully functioning Advisory Committee 
. served the project uell this year. Their interest and 
their enthusiasm are evidenced in their regularly 
scheduled meetings and the content of the agenda for 
their meetings this year. Their time and counsel have 
helped to move the project ahead this year. ^ 

The neuly appointed replacement for the former 
Elementary School Career Coordinator has assumed the 
position and regained the momentum of the program in 
the participating elementary schools. 
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The Project Director and the Proje.ct Staff have 
provided the leadership, coordination and support 
required to realize the achievements attained during . 
the second project. year. 

Project management during this program year imple- 
mented the recommendations made in the final evaluation 
report for the first project year. 

'Recomnt^ndations 

In an effort to enhance the program- during the final 
project year, the evaluator makes the foilouing 
recommendations to project/management: 

To continue to seek out the support of top^manage- 
ment to implement fully in the last year of the 
" project the project design for the high school 
component 

To explore uith top management the desirability 
and the feasibility of providing a periodic pro- 
gram of in-service educa-tion during the year 
(in addition to the. summer uorkshop) for teacher 
participants in order to allou for exchange of 
ideas, teaching strategies, resource- (human and 
material) and to aid participating teachers to 
assume -many of the duties presently being per- 
formed by the Career Coordinators 

" To begin plan's to institutionalize during the 
final year the favorable aspects of the" project 

~ To arrange to extend for two to four weeks the 
employment period of the Career Coordinators 
so that they may help to close out the final 
year of the project 

— To offer double sections of the semi-skill 
core courses 

— To populate the semi-skill courses at the 
Middle School level with other than over-age 
potential dropouts if the over-age potential 
dropxDut numbers are insufficient to warrant 
double sections for the three semi-skill 
courses 

- To expand in-field experiences at all levels 
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• — To establish mare intensive diaglag with 

business and industry representatives in order 
to up-grade course content and course experiences 
and in order to determine and secure equipment 
appropriate to course needs and entry-.level job 
■'•requirements 

— To exploit the opportunities available to the 
school system through this project in order to 
identify available and unmet area job oppor- 
tunities and the courses needed to prepare, high 
school students for such employment opportunities 

— To review with the area of refining the guidance 
and selection procedures of student admissions 
to Trades and Industry courses (T & I courses) 

Projection 

*' 

During a total of -five (5) years of direct experience 
in the EPDP and'*C/LCD Programs, a cadry of trained 
professionals - members of the NDPS - has resulted. Top 
management should begin to explore how best to utilize 
their (the cadry's) experiences, understandings, insights, 
sensitivities,, skills," and orientation in the local 
education agency on ydung and future career and vocational 
development efforts. 




